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In our Own Hands. 

The peace of our country is entirely in our own 
hands. No one has shown this in a more masterly way 
than Dr. Von Hoist, head professor of history in the 
University of Chicago, whose recent address on the 
annexation of Hawaii before the Commercial Club of 
Chicago we give nearly in full in this issue. 

The great importance of the subject is sufficient 
reason for our giving up so large a portion of this 
number to this able address. Tbe point of view from 
which the annexation of Hawaii has been treated in 
this journal has been that of its future bearing on the 
peace of our country in its relations to other nations. 
It has seemed to us, as it seems to Professor Von 
Hoist, that the annexation of these islands at the 
present time would be the first fatal step in entering 
upon a policy which would sooner or later inevi- 
tably bring us into perilous entanglement in the vexa- 
tious, ruinous and irrational policies of the military 
powers. From this point of view no more momen- 
tous question has ever been before the people and 



the Congress of the United States. The principles 
of our national life and the splendid traditions which 
have grown up in connection with them and given 
us a position of unique advantage and influence in 
determining the future course of the world's history 
are in the balance in connection with this question as 
they have not been before. 

We commend Dr. Von Hoist's lucid and impartial 
treatment of the subject to the careful attention of 
our readers. He has brought to its consideration a 
great wealth of historic learning and of personal 
observation among the nations of Europe. His Eu- 
ropean origin coupled with long residence in this his 
adopted country gives him a clearness of insight 
which few native Americans can have into the incom- 
parable superiority of what has hitherto been our 
American international spirit and policy over the 
European internationalism inherited from the past. 

If the peace of our country is entirely in our own 
hands, as he so convincingly shows, what an appall- 
ing national sin it will be if we deliberately or even 
inconsiderately turn it over into the hands of others ; 
or imperil it through selfish and ambitious schemes 
of national enlargement ! 



In Times of Excitement. 

The friends of international peace may do much 
effective service by maintaining a calm and self-pos- 
sessed attitude in times of sudden excitement, 
brought on by unexpected events whose cause is in 
doubt. At such times all sorts of rumors get afloat. 
Some of these are started by sensational newspapers. 
Some of them arise incidentally out of mere surmises. 
They are caught up eagerly and spread from mouth 
to mouth. People generally incline to believe them 
however wild and absurd. The excitement is con- 
tagious. People are swept away into making ground- 
less charges and insinuations, and silly, unworthy 
threatenings. 
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Even when these storms of excitement pass by 
without driving a nation into war, as they have often 
done in the course of history, they often do immense 
mischief which cannot be wholly remedied for a 
long time, if ever. They deepen the instincts of ani- 
mosity towards the people against whom they arise, 
and leave these instincts ever after more sensitive 
and excitable. They pervert the national imagina- 
tion. They blind and distort the reasoning faculties. 
These evil effects store themselves away in the na- 
tional character, and make the inner heart of a 
people, however great, intelligent and practically 
sensible that people may naturally be, more difficult 
to keep in the paths of right and reasonableness. 

During these times of excitement, therefore, the 
friends of peace may do an immense service in a 
quiet way. Refusing to give ear to floating rumors, 
they should keep themselves in a calm, self-possessed 
attitude, which will have a direct restraining effect 
on others. Furthermore, it is their duty to talk 
these rumors down with whomsoever they meet, to 
descredit without hesitation every one of them that 
gives evidence of being a " fake," to insist that none 
even of those which might be true shall be believed 
so long as it is unsubstantiated. This course does 
not imply that one should be without feeling. It is 
compatible with the deepest, most serious and watch- 
ful interest in the events which are transpiring ; it is 
in fact the only course which a really serious and in- 
telligent individual can consistently follow. 

The recent excitement caused by the destruction 
of the battleship Maine in Havana harbor gave 
opportunity to observe the working, on a large scale, 
of the scare-head spirit, and also of the sensible, 
conservative spirit of which we are speaking. From 
the beginning the indications were strong that the 
catastrophe was caused by an explosion within the 
ship, and the government authorities so announced. 
But a certain number of our people from Key West 
to Cape Flattery were determined to believe that the 
destruction of the stout battleship had been caused by 
treacherous Spaniards. The newspapers and the 
press agencies knew the appetite and undertook to 
feed it. Within two days the following were put 
forward as proof: A bomb had been treacherously 
conveyed into the ship with the coal taken on board 
at Havana. The evidence of this was positive. Cap- 
tain Sigsbee had been warned by letter when goin^ 
to a bull-fight, that his ship would be blown up. A 



boy of the crew had, two weeks before the accident, 
written to his mother in Michigan that the vessel 
was threatened. A man just arrived at Key West 
from Havana had throw up his hands and expressed 
regret that he had not cabled to Washington 
some awful menaces which he had heard in the 
Cuban Capital. The divers had found an eight-inch 
percussion hole in the bottom of the Maine — proof 
positive that she had been torpedoed. A mysterious 
little black vessel had circled about the Maine, just 
before the explosion, had been hailed but had re- 
fused to answer. Various suspicious objects had 
been seen floating about the harbor near the cruiser. 
Later, the divers had discovered that the magazine 
of the ship had not blown up. One New Bedford 
Nebuchadnezzar was reported to have seen in a dream 
at precisely 9.30 p. m. that evening a sly black fel- 
low sneaking about in the man-of-war. These and 
we know not how many other serious and serio-comic 
assumptions were boldly displayed on the bulletin 
boards, yelled by stentorian newsboys, stuffed into 
the columns of the newspapers, eagerly read and cir- 
culated by a Spanish-hating, excitement-loving 
public, and by many ordinarily sensible people be- 
lieved or more than half believed. 

All this scare-mongering was distressingly humilia- 
ting to one who cares for the honor and character 
of his country. Fortunately, it was counteracted by 
another spirit. Many people in all parts of the coun- 
try frowned down and talked down these ridiculous 
rumors, and reproached the newspapers for belittling 
their pages with them. A number of the newspapers 
themselves, while publishing them, steadily refused 
to give a moment's credence to them. At Washing- 
ton, on which all thoughts centered, President Mc- 
Kinley and Secretary of the Navy Long, with a quiet- 
ness, self-restraint and deliberateness passing all 
praise, discredited every sensational report, gave no 
credence to anything but official despatches from 
Captain Sigsbee and Consul-General Lee both of 
whom acted in the most discreet and sensible 
way, declined to give to the newspaper men any hint 
of a suspicion of treachery on the part of the Span- 
iards, openly and persistently, from the start, with 
such indications as they had before them, asserted 
their belief that the catastrophe was due to accident 
and that Spaniards had nothing to do with it. 

It was a perilous moment. One authentic word 
from Washington asserting belief that Spain was to 
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blame would have driven the nation, and Spain, 
mad, and the flame of war would probably have been 
already blazing before any investigation of the dis- 
aster could have been made. The spirit of these 
two Christian men, in the supreme post and at the 
supreme moment of responsibility, quickly took pos- 
session of the whole nation and drove back the 
waves of suspicion and excitement , and gave time for 
thought and examination. Whatever may be the re- 
sult of the investigation, the chances are now a thou- 
sand to one that all peril of war is past. If Spain is 
found in anyway to be responsible, she will hasten 
to make reparation and there the matter will end. 
All good, peace-loving citizens(and the two words 
are synonymous) have reason for the protoundest 
gratitude to God that his providence has placed such 
men in the seats of authority "for such a time as 
this." The trite saying, " They were just the men for 
the place," which has been much repeated in this con- 
nection^ but a poor expression for the immense bless- 
ing they have been to the whole land. The great 
lesson should be well taken to heart by us all. It is 
not often that men find themselves in position to 
render such conspicuous service in time of perilous 
excitement. But what these men did in their large 
way, every lover of peace may do just as effectively 
in his own sphere, and it is faithfulness and efficiency 
in these individual spheres which ultimately save 
and guide the world. 



International Criticism. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Sun 
has been writing to his paper of what he thinks he 
discovers to be the growing hatred of the French for 
everything American. He says : 

" Perhaps one thing more than any other which will 
surprise the American who stays long enough in 
France to get an idea of conditions beneath the sur- 
face will be the discovery of the sentiments enter- 
tained for his nation by a certain class of the French. 
He has, it may be assumed, been taught to regard 
France as the traditional friend , of America. The 
question then arises within him as to whether the 
French press, when it gives voice to the opinions he 
reads in it, really reflects popular feeling. When, 
for instance, he sees French papers of every class give 
open, or but half-veiled, support to Spain in the 
Cuban question, defining possible American interfer- 
ence as preposterous and impertinent ; when he sees 
them advise Spain to declare war upon us, assuring 
her of the sympathy and support of all Europe, and 



maintaining that the task of thrashing us would be 
but half a task ; when he sees them seriously counsel- 
ing a league of European powers to combat, now the 
Monroe doctrine, now the Dingley tariff, again just 
"American presumption"; when he sees in nearly 
every issue of half the French journals, whether they 
be of Paris, of Lyons, of Bordeaux, of Marseilles, or 
of a country village, sneers at American honor, 
American honesty, American intelligence, Ameri- 
can civilization, American society, then he begins 
to wonder where this traditional friendship of France 
for America keeps itself. He may spend weeks or 
months searching the columns of the press for a 
single favorable or appreciative word of America, and 
he seeks in vain ; if there is anything at all to be said 
by the French editor, it is always something evil — 
something of ridicule, of spite, or of disdain. 

Americans who have lived long in France say that 
this attitude is not confined to the press, because the 
press has taught the people ; but that it is all the 
growth of the last ten years. They hold that the 
change in France since the Franco-Prussian war is 
not more radical than the change in French charac- 
ter. The French people have been soured by adversity 
and taxation ; once they hated only the English ; then 
came the Germans to occupy a place on the wrong side 
of them, then the Italians, then the Austrians, then the 
Belgians, and last the Americans. In all these dis- 
likes commercial grievances played no small part, 
and politics did the rest. The Dingley bill, these 
people say, has only brought to a culmination all 
that has been brewing for the last decade. 

Three Frenchmen — a merchant, an editor, and a 
diplomatist — were asked to answer the questions : 
Do the French, as a nation, dislike Americans ? The 
merchant was cautious. He thought that perhaps a 
good many Parisians did, but he could not say why. 
The editor was more frank. He said yes, nobody 
liked Americans ; they were boastful, dishonest, un- 
truthful, ostentatious. He had never met any Ameri- 
cans, however. The diplomatist denied that there 
was any feeling in France against America or Ameri- 
cans except possibly some commercial resentment on 
the part of exporters. All the Americans he had 
known were charming, he declared. An American 
resident in Paris many years, a member of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce and the husband of a 
French woman, said, on the contrary, that the anti- 
American feeling in France was very strong, and 
that it was increasing, particularly in Paris. He did 
not think, however, that it was yet so strong as the 
hatred of the English, the Germans and the Italians. 
In general, he said, the French hate everybody who 
does not think that France is the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth. Before the late alliance they 
called the Russians barbarians and assassins ; now 
they term them angels of light. These things are 
to be expected of the mercurial temperament which 



